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ABSTPACT . ' . . * , 

The purpose of this monograph is to discuss the 
minicourse as a model for the continuing education of teachers. The 
first section define^ the minicourse and describes itq evolution. Tjie 
second section discusses 'the characteristics of the minicourses at 
the Centre for Advancement of Teaching (GAT) at Macquarie Oniversity, 
New South Wales^ Australia. These characteristics include: (1) 
meeting a need^ (2) specific objectives, (3) self contained, (4) 
short duration, (5) skills orientation, (6) wide participation, (7) 
varied learninjg^ activities and diverse way?f of introducing ideas, (8) 
emphasis-^-oft^reative activity, (9 )* evaluation, j^nd, (10)' follow-up* In 
the next section a listing of the current CAT minicourses JLs 
presented. The following sect io^i describes the steps in the ' 
development of a^minicourse. It states that a minicourse is 
essentially a self -contained minicurriculum, and thereforel the steps 
in production ' are essentially a miniaturized version of thi'e classical 
steps of curriculum development. The final section details the 
problems of evaluating the effectiveness of a minicoursei/ and 
presents a model to use in the evaluation A. list of references 
completes this documejit. (PC) . / 
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" 1. 



THE MrNHCOURSE AS aIOIODEL 
FOR THE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 



The concept of the minicourse arose in the* UniTted States 
in the last decade as 'an extension -of the audiG-tA4tpriaI 
(Postlethwait, Novak and Murray, 1969j,.rMey^r ^ :i972) . In an ^ 
audio-tutorial the content of -a gtven course is broken irito 
Units or modules Cbntaining semi-prograrnmed and 'self-paced 
learning materials co-ordinated by audio-tape recordings. 
A module has been defined as a' self-contained, ^independent, 
self-paced unit of work programmed to a set; of objectives 
(Postlethwait aiid Mercer, 1974). ' The c^^TracteriStics of mod- 
ules have been described and discusse^ (Cre^ger and Murray, 
1971). Creager and Murray have set out the component^ of a 
typical moHule as listed b^low: 

Statement of purpose • / ^ 



2. Desirable prerequisite skills 

. ^ .... / " . • J 

3. 'Instructional objectives' . * . 

Diagnostic pre* test 

5. • Implementers for the module (i.e* equipment and 

supplies) 

6. The modular program 

7. Related experiences 

8. Evaluation post-test* 

9. Assessment of the module. 



The minicourse has gx^own out of the module concept by 
freeing modules from ' the restrictions of aelf-pacing. l^ile 
keeping within the constraints of k short time span, mini- 
courses maximise the variety of strategies aad media to ensure 
achievement of highly specific objectives. They utilise those 
strategies .and med^a most appropriate for the achievment of 
their stated objectives and* may. or may not be .individualised 
and self-pacing. 

The fallowing table traces the transition from conven- 
tional courses to the oMdio-tutovials pf the mid- 1960 's *the 
modulBQ of the iate 1960*s and early 1970*5,.. a^nd finally to 
mniaourees (mid-1970' s) . > ' 
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STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION- OF THE MINICOURSE CONCEPT, 



L., Conventional Semester Cbutse > Pre-a9b0^ , 

A semester program "crf' lectures, workshops and 
tutor ia Is . ' ' • 

2. Cpnve,ntibnal Audio- tutor ial^Co^^rse^ 
- Early and Mid-1960 '-s * 

t • - ' 

Leqtures, workshops and tutorials of a conven- 
tional prograwi f&ped int6 a series of audio-, 
tutorials involving self-paced, semi-programmed 
learning,, co-ordinated by audio-tape and designed 
to achieve specified behavioural abjectlves. 



Sequential Modular Audio-tutorial Courses 
- Late-196D'3 ' " "^-T^ 



RecogniLi'on efe^vJeek of a-semester course 

designeras part of an^uij^io- tutorial cou-rse had 
specifically, defined objec€lvj^rfelatively indep- 
end'ent of objectives to be achi>(J^ in other 
weeks. There was, however, some g_a%n f r^pi week 
to week, each weekly unit cumulativelV- Contribut- 
ing to broad aims of the course as a v*ole. This 
led to the idea that each week's work a sep- 
arate modular entity that was a step towards the 
next moduli ih the "sequence. 

ial MocRilar Aud: 
's and Early "iT 



Non 



Sequential Mocftilar Audio-tutori'^1 Courses 
Lat^M960's and Early 1970 's , .'^"^ 



The Tiext stage was to develop each unit or mod- 
ule so that it was virba'al ly "independent of each 
other uriit in the cojb'rge. The logical extension 
of this idea was to/a^'low students Co sequence 
the modules in wayfe Ifhat sui^ted their background^ 
and interests, /further modification wast 
provide additioifal modirleg^Ao-'^IloV 3tu4^J^'^Q 
se lect^'bho^e,.<J/ specrl'^I' interest a^' xeIeY90ce 
and to'^^i^ /thers, ..while still^tisfying 
course,>iC?^*"r2^Tnente-w4Jav-x^ to hours .of att-^, 
end^a^ce. Meaise objectives ^q^rt^e^-wou-l-d ^Sry 
^fom studejfl to student accbrdl^'to selection 
and sequejfc|ng of modules^3>^ , . . 
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5. Independent Modules - Ear ly 'l97o:' s 

VThere credit point's of a conventional course were 
no longer of signif ipance. or where they could be 
gained by very flexible combinations of small 
uni,ts, itil^as a logical development to offer each 
module ^separately as a complete entity in itself 
and. to allow students to take ^ny percentage of 
modules offered within a particular progran;* At-^ 
thi^ pornt the more conventional audio-tuiorial 
for-mat 'was ^relaxed and" modules took- on 6 variet'y 
of formats frpm simple printed materials to hlgh- 
Isy' complex multi-media systems. In each case, 
hgwever,. emphasis wa^ on a seL/-paced semi- . 
programmed* mode of learning. 

'6. Minicourse5> - Mi d-197d's ^ - ' 

" v~ 

'^.JiiiaL^^P this evolution was a rethinking 
^-a^ut Uiena^^re of each independent 'unit to • 
still •further'^^^^feralise its format^. It was 
recognised tfiat V'l^^ planning entirely 

self-contained cdw^ be presented in mod- 

ular Forni andiim| each module cmrt^ havp value , 
In i t sojirjg,^f%^^ It was further recagnis^d that 
self r-^J^^eatning was o*nIy one usef uly/trategy 
ai^that /t times work /tn groups of v^ious sizes 
rfrofil two/to forty had educational m^rit and* could 
operatefwithin a'modular format. At thf^stage 
the tr^e "miniature" c?c?urqe emerged, ipv^lving 
sayy^Vf^w*days or even onTy a few ho\iis of learn- 
ing activity, and the minicourse .w aff' finally 
evolved. ^-^-^ 
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Unfortunately the lil?^;^^^ in Uis" area is confused 
and the terms "module" an'^^^^-^ 



are often used syndn- 



yrndKisly. In addition other-^i^s Such* as modular course, 
audia-^ tutorial packet, aoncet>'ts pdck, unit -box and 
actmUy paakag^i have also Jbeen used, In most case>-these 
terms ha.ye referred to some^^form of Stage 5"abo>Prthe in- 
dependent^ self-paced moduli. This type of^;|>fgiram has been 
thoroughl)^, described els/wl^ere (seeespea^^l^flarrow and 
Lakus, 197\; Batoff, l^^-iiMtrrrsTT^HT Posti^lthwait ^and 
RussgU, i9?I; and \^erma, /1975). / 
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To avoid 'further confusion in this regatd the present ^ 
author suggjesJts that only two terms Ue used to encompass the 
above tertninology, namely module and minicourse as defined^ 
beloi^. ^ ' - 



Module ;/ a self-contained semi- 

programmed and self-paced * 
/ s unit of work designed to 
k achieve 'highly specific 

objectives in a short span 
of time, usually of a., few 
days oT* less. ' 

Minicourse ; a self-contained flexible 

learning program for indiv- 
iduals or groups usually 
involving a variety of media 
and strategies and with 
specific objectives achiev- 
able in a shoirt^ span of tim^ 
usually of a few days or 
less. ^ 



\ 



The. stress on self-pacing in the definitl<3n of a module 
is consistent with the historical origin of the module in ^ 
the audio-tutorial. The stress on J' unit'* of work is consist- 
ent with the idea that a module is an exempfar of'a ^e^ries 
of activitl^es based on similar principles, •iCourse** in the 
term •'minicourse" on the other^hand itr^lies a breajc av7ay from 
the rigidity of the self-paced fo^at/and allows coutse dev- 
elopment to be as free as fpa: any otl^^r type of course except 
for the constraints imposed by^ a severely limited time span, 
and .the implications that this has for effective course 
design. 




It' is perhaps not inslgnif i^ZMtt that the first mini- 
courses to meet the recjjrflrem^^ts of this definition were dev- 
eloped in inservice programs for teachers inhere" ther6 is maxi 
mum flexibility and little pressure from the, njeed to accumu- 
late credit points. (See especially Borg, 1?7^; Borg, Langer 
and KelUy, 1972; Moxn-er, 1973; and tumey, 1973.) 

♦> 

In Australia under the stimulus of the Schools Commis- 
sion (Karmel, 1973)' there has been an extension of inservice 
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programs for teflcFi^rs. There are attempts to redefine ^the 
role of inservifefe education and to diversify the types' of 
activities available for teachers to achieve professional ' 
growth and development (Meyer, l'?74). Minicourses are one 
of the newer approiaches. being introduced: In New South Wales 
the. first institutions to adopt this model for inservice educ- 
ators was the Cent;re fof Advancement of Teaching (C A* T ) at 
Macquarie Uoiversity (Meyer, 1975). 

Since the first experime^itX^inicourses^titroduced by 
C.A.T. in 1972, there has been-a growing interest in this 
compact and practicable format for developing and renewing 
teaching skills. The Educational Resources Association of 
New South Wales has made extensive ^se of minicourses to ' 
train teachers in the selection and use of audio-visua'L equip- 
ment and in. the production of non-print resources (Meyer, 
i975K More recently the Division of Services of the New 
Sopth Wales Department of Education has devised a series' of 
mihicourses oji aspects of various curricula, nbtably Science 
for the Sch^bl Certificate (New' South Wales Department of - 
Educationyi974). The characteristics of minicourses offered - 
by C.-A.T/are described and discussed below 



EN CHARAQTERISTICS 
OF A CAT. MINICOURSE 

L- Meeting a Need ^ 

tach course is designed to^meet a definite need. 
TMs often arises frqm one or more of the following* 
. situations. 

i. The introduction of a new technology such as 
closed circuit television,' an audio network or 
'an ov^^head projectual System creates a demand 
for assistance in the use of the new tesource. 

ii. Tliose new to teaching at a particular level (e!g. 
when transferring from infants teaching to lec- 
turing in a program of teacher educa.tion) 
• o frequently request some help in the necessary 

re-orientation. - _ 

er|c . .10 



iii." Official changes iti syllabuses or curricula ' * 
• usually bring highly specific problems that can 
often be solved by training in speci-fic skills- 
provided by a particular minieourse'. f' 

• ■ ' 

iv • Policy chanies'of an institution' or school system 
may require new skills in small group work, 
assessment, team teaching, or open pla^ teaching. 
New skills may b^-*required for the selection and • 
use of resources or for convecting a school, book 
collection into a' media resource centre. 
»■ ' _ . ... ^ 

v; With an increasing interest in decentralised pro- 
grams, teachers all levels are becoming more* 
■ interested in producing their own learning re- 
sources and are seeking help in producing slide 
sets; ^movies, audi]), and ^tdeo. programs , and 
other -materials . 

, ' ^' ^ ; 

Specific Objectives , ; . * , ' 

Since time for .each course is limited to" only eight 
hout.3, the statement, o^ course objectives 'is critical. 
General objectives and specific behaVi<?ural objectives , 
must be clearly stated pnd must be achievable in the lim- 
ited time available-. The objectiifes for C.A.T.- Minicoutse 
'No. 18-on making and using 35mnj slides, for example, do 
not include acquisi-^ion of advanced photographif skills- 
arid relate mainly to the conceptual development of the 
concepts to be conveyed by the slide set. The' obj eCtives 
of this particular minieourse are 'given beloX'/, the spec- 
ific objectives clearly Usting the skills t6 be acquired. 
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MlNICOl/RSE^No.- 16 

Making and Using '35rnm Slides for University 
and College Classes 

General Objectives , ' 

1. To increase awareness of the need to develop 
< a production plan for a set of 35rnm slides'. 

2, "Ro provide information on the s^eps" in, the 
.production of a slide set. - , 



li 



3. Tovdevelop appropriate skills for specifying 
the obj'ectiyes and content of a slide set. 

4. To deveUp't>asic skills ^or producing a slide 
?et. ' , 

5. To apprqc4a^ the importance o/ effective 
, evaluati-on»of slide materiaU. 



Specific Objectives^ 



At the conclusion of this minicourse, those 
attending will^be able to 

t .^ Prepare getieral ''specif icafcions for a set of 
35mm slides. - 



2. Use a planning .boajd to prepare detailed . 
specif icatix>ns for individual sli'^es and for 
sequencing slides. 



•3* 



3? Prepare instructions for artists and photo- 
graphers Involved in bhe production of a 
^slide.^set. - ' ' ^ 

4. ^uperVts'e.fiVst draftd of artwork for a 
selected slide'. 

5.. Use the Kodak Ektagraphic Visual Maker to 
cop>r illustrations f rpm n>^oks . 

6. Prepare the script for an audio commentary 
forfselected slides. ^ 

*/ • 

7. Make an audio recording commenting on select- 
ed slides. - - ^ . • 

<i . . — — 

8. Evaluate the effectiveness of slide materials. 



i n e d- 

— * 

♦ 

This aspect has both its weakness and its strength. 
The obvious weakness is that no single tninicourse can 



bu-ilion toncepts or skills developed in other ?o""« = - . 
This lack of cufnulati-ve gkin makes the format unsuitable 
fo'thfl^ievemeftt of cer,|:ain types of ^^jeotwes such 
as establishing elaborate learning hierarchies. On the 
other hand the separate identity of each cou^e makes it 
possible for.a teacher to selefct only those courses 
immediately relevatit to his ne,eds and to sequence them in 
any preferred order. An important aspfect ■ is- that those 
attending any given course are confideijt that they will 
not b^ disadv^Titaged by not attending other courses be- 
cause training always starts, from fi-rst ^principles.^ 

Short Duration , . ' .. ^ ' 

• .A iflinicourse by definition sho^lMnvolve no more 
than one day of intensive learning effort - at C.A.U we 
have found the optimum period 

into two evenings of four hourl each.^With careful 
structuring involving much pre-planning, great deal can 
be achieved in tljis- time/ more in than in a pro- 

gram "'of , say," onfehour^^r week f.or> e^weeks. This IS 

iSl^^'one'^ctf it3^ gtade ittto anotKer -^.P^"" 
Is rapid-. TeacSelfT welcome this typ^ of program because, 
it need not involv^ more thaii^two evenings and because^/ 
it does not interfJre significantly ^it-h "hool work or 
with precious and h^d-won t-ime for Iftersonal and family 
life. 

Skills Orientation ^ 

The short duration and lack of any defined cumulative 
gain from course to c<^rse makes the minicourse format 

^ especially suitable fJr acquiring certain professional . 
teaching skills. These include such highly specific 
skills as encouragirife students, to participate in s^^ii^^- 
group work; classroom questioning; prodjict^^ of trans- 
parencies for the overhead projector; or desigmng^an 
assessment program. Teachers 'especially welcome this 
specific "skills" approach, ks they can „take from the 
series just those elements required to close gaps in 
their tra?.ning or b^kgifound^or to meet specific needs 
that may arise from time to time; The courses therefore 

^ are usually "fail-safe" iti that they can hardl^be any- 
thing but relevant to the needs of those attending. - 
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6. Wide Participation , " ' 

An important feature of the <:.A.T. minicour'ses is 
attendance by participants with widely differing back- 
, ^grounds. At present, we hav'e two series of courses: 
Series I. for teachers in tertiary institutions, and 
Seri.es II for teachers in primary and secondary schools. 
. The tertiary series is attended by staff from universit- 
ies;' teacher education institutions and other types o'f ' 
colleges of advance-d education.; from technical colleges; 
and from training units of indus/ry and the armed serv- 
ices. All types of disciplines are represented, from 
art to zoology,. The series for school teachers is"" 
attended by sta€f from preschool to secondary school and 
- represents all types of specialty, including remedial . 
education and counselling. The fact that any one course 
^ can attract such a wide represent'atidti is indicative of 
Its stress on centrally ijnpp?rtant and widely .applicable 
^ professional skills. The b*oad represewfiation is vitally 
J important in that problems /clan of ten be solved by compar- 
' .- ing experience from differ^' settings . The meeting 'to- 
ygether of teachers from injb-ti tut ions with very different 

backgrounds and .purposes is ilsuaHy greatly appreciated, - 
. by those attending?* o ' 

Varied Le arning Activities ^d Diverse Ways of 
Introducing Ideas ' ' 

A key feature of a minicourse is the recognition by 
course planners that- formal courses consisting mainly of 
passive listening to lectures are not acceptable to the 
majority of teachers. Interest depends on activity and 
on the recognition that participants have much if not 
more to contribute than to' receive. Each course is 
.structured, therefore, to provide opportunity for input 
by participants based on' their background and experience. 
Within each Course, a wide variety of . s trategies\ is em- 
ployed, each course using those s trategies "mos t appropri- 
ate for the achievement of its objectives. Each course 
IS limited to fbrty participants, and a change of pace 
IS introduced by grouping and regrouping into various 
size units for different purposes (Haysom and Sutton. 
1974). The^ following table lists soi6e of the learning " 
situations that have been found to be appifdpriate for ' 
C.A.T. minicourses. 
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' Succinct printed notes ^ 
Short booM^ets r heavily illustrated or semi-programmed 
Short audio programs 
Simple pre-assignments 

Lecturettes v ' " * 

: . I, • ' . ' 



Expository - {' ' 
Problm Solmug' 
Mo t i va t i oxkpML I * 



Group Work 



/'Buzz" gri)ups off "hotseshoe** groups 

Document analysis groups _ - T 

Syndicates > 

Brainstorming sessions 

Self-assessing groups 

||^odif ied- T-groups < 
Case study grot^ps 

Displayg 

of resources '\i 
of techniques 1 

of the produC^ijs of group work 

^ 'I 
Workshops " ; 

f 

Analytical -i^ examining concepts, equipment, resources 

Synthetic 4 building ideas, making resources, 

.designing tests, developing teaching 
programs 



Individualised Instruction 



Programmed instruction - limited use 

Audio-tutorial - limited 4ise 4 ^ 

'Excursions ana Visits 

Visits t<> locations on campus - limited use 

Shoift excursions -to field sites or institutions 
' ^ " ' very limited^ use 

Use of Simulation Methods ^ 

Role playing 

"In-basket" methods , \ • . 
Simulation games 

Evaluation Me thods 

Self-evaluation techniques \ , 
"~ " \ Ifethods of evaluating ideas and T;esources ^ 

' —7^ — — 

Almost ayL C.A.T/ minicourses present information throug]h 
a variety ^jyt media, and of these me'Sia the participants them- 
selves^^e of paramount signif ifcatnce since contributions^ based 
on p^sonal background and experience are an essential feature.* 
This input is reinforced and enhanced by using video-replay 
techniques perhaps' involving some. modified form of micro- 
teaching. Further input is from printed materials; slides^ 
movie films; video programs; slide-tape presentations; audio- 
programs; photographs; models; working displays of equipmen,t 
and apparatus; and other devices including "props" for v,^ri^us 
simulation games. 

^ The wide variety of strategies and rnedUi implies a gTea^ 

i^eat of structuring, as" i$ shown by the following t)rpical pro-^ 

(gram - in this case for Minl<joursk No. 17 on the "Overhead 
Pl^ojector in Tertiary Educatid^*.. 
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PROGRAM OF A TYPICAL CAT. MINI-COURSE 

N<>17:'The Overhead Projector in Tertiary Education' . 



PROGRAM HOURS 1 TO 4 



Topic 



Numbers 



Hour 



Type of Activity 



Techniques flor 
th(& OHP ; 

Transparencies 
from Originals > 

ONE -HOUR RECESS 



40 
7 
40 



^ Transparencies in j 
Teaching Situations 

Summary of Findings 7 

>l' • 

Synthesis pf Techniques 40 il 

Orientation f or i»ext Day 40 

<r— ^ — 



4- 



Orientdtion Talk 

Syndicates Inspect 
Displays 

Copying D^K)nstration 



1 



Syndrcate' Discussions 
Production of Chart 
Lecture Demonstration 

. ^ ' 

Short Talk 



TT 



PROGRAM HOURS 5 TO 8 



Topic 



Numbters 



Hour 



Type of Activity 



Orientation 40 
Preparing SB^lflcatlona 1-2 

■ i- 

Developing a Tfanspatency 1-2 
ONE HOUR RkCESS 



T 

continued 



Evaluatipg 
Transparencies 

Course Evaluation 



1-2 

40 
I 



Short Talk 
Planning Questicms 

Practical Workshop 



Practical Workshop 

i 

Individual 
Presentations 

Queat]!onnaire 



END OF COURSE 



13. ^ 
Emphasis on Creative Activity 

While a high degtee of strWturing is necessary and may 
possibly be regarded as a weakness in the miniqo^rse format, 
U does allow com]5ression of 'extended practit:al experience, 
and of 'numerous concept^ i/htoHhe eight hours of the course. 
The structuring is accepted by participants for that reasoa. 
It is also possi&le to build in ''open ended'' activities with- 
in the structure that ^aitisfy the independent participant 
who may wish to pursue-his .own version of the objectives. 
While each course is carefully structured, - there is always 
opportunity for creative activity. In fact, the entire em- 
phasis is on activity, usually through individual or- group 
work.. The activity', however, is not only devised to satisfy 
learning theory, but to provide training in an operational 
, skill and^ on occasion, to allow those attending to produce 
something of direct use; such as an objective test, a slide 
set, overhead projectual,* or script for an audio program. 
Participants are thus frequently challenged to produce some- 
thing of creative value and of practical use in tlieir^ 
current program of teaching. , . ' 

" Evaluation , ^ - . 

In order, for minicourse organisers to modify each pro- 
gram and so make it more effective in meeting the needs 
participants, some feedback is sought. This ts achieved by 
requiring those fxresent to ^spend five or ten minutes answer- 
ing a short standardised questionnaire.,/ This asks the 
following- questions: 

.Si " . 

'A' 

Do you feel th^t you have benefited professionally 
from thiSf«minicourse? In what ways? 

Do you feel^at your teaching will be influenced by 
your part^tipation in this minicourse? In what ways? 

What aspects of this minicourse did you find- most 
helpful? 

\ • 

Have you ^any suggestions for improving^ this minicourse? 

Whi«;e it is envisaged that such a superficial "on-the- 
spot" technique cannot be expected to provide much evidence 
about tine effectiveness of the course, it has helped in the 
restructuring and refinement of certain aspects of the pro- 
gram. * ^ 
/ • 
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14. 



10. Follow-up 



^ A follow-up consultancy service is available for all . 
participants who may need to seek* further help and -advice 
on any aspect arising from any minicourae. Stress is placed 
on trying to help solve problems associated with applying 
tle^ undersLtandings*, skills, ajid Values to practical teaching 
situations. " 



THE CURRENT 

PROGRAM OF C.A.T. MINI-COURSES 
(JUNE 1975) 

Each year, the program of minicourses changes with Changing 
needs. However^, more popular courses are repeated while eyer 
there is a demand. This aspect of the minicourse program, is a 
cogent argument in its fav^gur. Minicourses form a totally flex- 
ible program that can be revised* i^Tecemeal. In addition, be- 
cause .each course is a self-contained module, it can be "stored", 

transferred" to other institutions, or '^'repeated" with minimum 
difficulty. * - 

Minicourses hdve been offered by C.A.T, only since 1972, and 
the tertiary series was introduced for the first time in 1974. 
There ,are, however," already over 30 minicourses in the currcTnt 
repertoire. These are listed below. 

Ik 

TtTLES OF CAT. MINI-COURSES 
(JUNE 1975) 



Series I for Tertiary Education 



Series II fox Primary and 
Secondary School Teachers 



14 Behavioural Objectives in 01 Laboratory Techniques 

Tertiary Teaching 

15 Small Group Teaching at 02 A Multi-Media Approach to 

Tertiary Level - Selected Topics in 

Juniar Science 
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tb Lecturing Techniques for 
' ^University and Cq liege 



17 The Overhead Projector in 
* Tertiary Te'aching 



15, 

03 

04 



18 Making and Using 35rnmr 
Slides for University 

and College Classes 

19 Audio Tutorial Techniques 

for 'Univeicsity and 
College 

20 Making Effective Use of TV 
in University and College 

Classes 

21 Open Space Teaching at 

Tertiary Level 

22 Dftveloping an Assessment 

Program 

23 ) Assessment of Teaching 

24 Team Teaching at Tertiary 

Level 

25 Item Writing for Objective 

Examinations 



.05 

if 

06 

07 

08 
09 
10 

II 
.12 

13 

30 

31 

9 

32 
33 
34 



Field Course in the Inter- 
pretation of Sedimentary 
Rocks 

Assessment and Evaluation 
/ at School Certificate 
. Level 

Using Media i^ ^ap Enquiry 
Approach- to Senior 
Secondary Geology ., 

Making Educational Slide 
Sets 



Making and Using Overhead 
Projector Transparencies 

Producing Audio Tapes for 
Classroom and Library. 

Curriculum Change in 
Primary Schools 

A Seminar for Teachers of 
Fitting and Machining 
Courses 

Classroom Observaticm 

« 

The Mici;oteaching Approach 
to Teacher Education 

Evaluating Classroom 
Questioning Skills 

Development of Audio Visual 
Resources for Primary 
School Libraries 

J' 

Simple TV Techniques for 
Schools . . 



Training for Leadership 
in Inservice Activities 



Producing 8mm Film for 
Schools 

Developing Resource Modules 
for Teacher-Directed 
Inservice Activities 
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The program is clearly successful in terms of demand by 
the educational community. Almost all courses have beetj 
filled, and many have i^aiting lists. Demand, however, is not 
a sufficient measure of effectiveness. As C.A»T. will, of. 
necessity, be giving much, more of its future resources to 
this type of program, the question arises - how should the 
effectiveness of the prbgram be evaluated? This {Problem is • 
discussed in the last section of the paper, but first "some 
account follows of the steps in the development of a C.A.T. 
minicourse. / . 



STEPS IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF A MINI-COURSE 

A minicourse is ^essentially a self-cofitain^d mini- / 
curriculum, and therefore the steps in production aiqp easen- 
tially a miniatu^si^d version of the classical steps of curr- 
-iiculum developtrtfeti^^* Each step, however, has special features 
de^t^rmined by the constraints of the minicourse format. 
l*hese are tabulated belo\7. 



Steps in the Development of a Minicourse 



Classical Step in' 
Currici^um Development 



Special Aspects of Minicourse 
. Development 



1, 



Determination of 
need 



Wherever possiblej the need should 
be related to increasing alternatives 
available to teachers. It should be. 
possible to see that meeting the need 
will improve the quality of both 
te£tching and learning. In general 
the need should be related to the 
development of sj/ecific professional 
skills. 



2. JPormulation. of aim - The aim mu^t be very specific and 

'clearly relate t6 the need. 
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Formulation of 
objectives 



Survey of avail-* 
able resources 
(including media) 
and of ^o^sible 
s trategies 



Selection and 
sequent ing of 
strategies 'and 
resources (includ- 
ing media) ^ 



Developt^ent of 
learning materials 



First trialling 



The objectives must "be expressed in 
both general and specific terms and / 
be behaviourally orientated. They^/ 
must be achievable in the time ..avail- 
able - for a yG^.A^T. minicaurse in no 
more than ^ght hours.. \ 

Because of the high degree of com- 
pression,, the' r^esources and stra.jteg- 
ies must be as varied as possible to 
achieve maximum interest and to main- 
tain a rapid pace. They must also be 
practicable in relation to the strict 
ly limited time available. 




Considerable caire must be taken to 
select those strategies and media 
that are most appropriate for the 
obj,ectives. In a minicourse, theq^e is 
no room' for error in this regatta, as 
every!minute is needed to acnieve the 
objectives and cannot be Spent on v 
non-prd4uctive sequenced; . \^ 

Gr^t ' care must be * taken to ensure 
that instruction^ are clear and that 
the activities can be reasonably 
achieved in the t|.nie available. 
I ' . / 

- Trialling in the lisual sense of the 
term is usually not possible in the 
minicourse situation because the 
"students** come voluntarily and from 
widely varying insi ti tut ions , and each 
••trial** would be^'l?^ith a different 
group. The first itime the course is 
presented is its •jtrial^^. 



Formative 
evaluation 
(at )each step 
2 to 7) 



This can be achieVed only by reflect- 
ive evaluation at all stages of dev- 
elopmetit and by repeatit^ the course, 
changing aspects as feedback is dir- 
ectly obtained from participants. 



Modification of 
objectives and 
strategies 



- It is necessary to repeat a mini- 
course sufficiently often to locate 
weaknessies and to modify aspects 



before any 
produced, • 



'filial" version c^n be 



10* Further develop- 
ment of curriculum 
including "final" 
versions of 
learning materials 



11. Summativ*e 
evaluation 



This is unlikely to be easily 
achieved until the course has been 
repeated several times. Materials' 
must remain in "trial" fonn for at 
least two years. ^ The modular nature 
of the program, howev^,' requires a 
stable format as soojt as all necess- 
ary feedback has been obtained, 

/ - 

This is difficirH: because the ultim- 
ate change to ^e evaluated is in the 
quality of pupils' learning* This 
involves two levels of multi-variant 
analysis. The problem of evaluation 
is discussed in some' detail in the 
next section. 



PROBLEMS OF EVALUATING 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A MINI-COURSE 

As previously discussed,* a minicourse Can be considered 
to be a mini-curriculum. At least in theory i^ should there- 
fore be capable o£ evaluation in much the same way as a curr- 
iculum for schools is evaluated. There are, however, special 
problems. In >,the first place formative eva].uation of trial 
versions of a minicourse is more -difficult because each course 
is only an optional unit in a variable program involving other | 
minicourses. Each teacher, therefore, has experienced a diff- 
erent "set" of minicourses. Whil^^feach course is "self con- 
tained" it wouli be expected thart there would be some influence 
of one on 'another. Secondly, school curricula are concerned 
with a direct product, namely changes in the^>^haviour of 
pupils consistent with th6 objectives of school curriculum. 
.ItP the case of a minicourse, the product is indirect* in that 
we mus.t first bring about changes in teachers. These are in-^ 



effective unless tjhey bring about desirable changes i,n the 
j^arning of childifen. In such cases it i^ very difficult to 
/separate out and evaluate each indirect /actor including mini- 
course training that has influenced pupils* learning. This - 
raises the third difficulty. It is not possible .to formulate 
Usefxil objectives for a minicourse for teachers in terms^:^ 
behavioural changes in pupils because causal r^laU^aff-^^e^wien 
any change of behaviour in the teacher and a cj&pfespgnding 
"one-for-one" change in behaviour of a puJyir]^^^uTd 'he imppss- 
ible to establish. If we cannot formulate .such objectives we 
cannot evaluate the program in terms, ^bf pupil behaviour. >• We 
must ]be satisfied with evaluation of an intermediate product * 
ratjher than the final product. A fourth^diff iculty lies in 
the fact that because each minicourse i^_paj^t;;Cf a complex 
set of highly variable inservice activities experiences by 
teacher;^ in different schools in different areas, it is diff- 
icult ^io establish unequivocally just which inservice experi- 
ei^i^v if any, has altered the behaviour of a given teacher, 
lif summary, the "curriculum" of the continuing education of a 
feather is much more varied and less controlled than the 
curriculum of a school pupil and the- real product of the 
"curriculum^', namely changed behaviour of pupils, is difficult 

to measure because it is indirect. 

< ■ 

Something nevertheless can be done. While the classical 
methods of curriculum evaluation help'' in some respects, they 
do have tp be modified to fit the , particular case of the mini^ 
course. , ^ , > — \ 




The following discussion sets out a possible model. 

The evaluation of any ac'tivity or un^t within a program 
of cbpXinuing education of teachers might be considered a% ' 
five levets-; " , .v 

Level I - Evaluation of inherent features or 
characteristics of the activity. 

Level II - Evaluation of the effectiveness of th'e 
activity as a process. 



Level III - Evaluation d'f the effectiveness of an 
intermediate product of the activity - 
namely of the changes in behaviour of 
teachers resulting from their having 
experienced the inservice activity. 
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Level 



Level* 




IV - Evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
final product of the activity - namely 
of the changes in the learning achieve- 
ments of pupils resulting from changes 
in the behaviour of teachers that have 
come about from their having experienced 
the inservice activity. 

V - Evaluation of the effectiveness of an 
overall inservice program for a total 

educational -system and of the contribu- 
tion of each separate inservice activity' 
to that total system. 

These five level3 of evaluation apply to the roiuitourse 
the following discussion briefly considers each level. 



11-^ Inhe rent Characteristics ' , ■ : . 

his Is relatively ^traightfprvjard as it is possible to 
tabl\sh objective criteria for ^valuatingx the internal 
aract^ist£x^s of a given minicourse. The following c?:|ft^ia 
\re suggested iE^s a useful starting point. ' ' < 




Dd^s the 
process 



tie ^ourse meet a real need related to th^ 
jional development of teachers? 



7. 



Are the objectives suitable and appropriate - 
will \wey satisfy the determined need? 

Have the^ objectives been expressed in clear, ^ 
\inambigu6|is behavioura 1 terms ? 

CW the objectives be realls^tidally achieved 
in *the time (say eight hours^) available to 
participiant^s? ^. ^ 

Is the level of treatment auitable for the 
category of teachers concerned? 

Are the learning activities arranged in a 
logical sequence that holds together as a 
coherent whole? u ■ ^^^^^^-^^'^ 

Are all activities gjjctieabtf tn alT reason- 
able sitwS^M^nV^ti^^^ly to be encountered by 
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9. 



10. 



n: 



those implementing th^ cours(^ 

Are the strategies chps^n ^gpropriat^ for 
the objectives to h^^^^^^ivk^^ ^ 

Is the relationship h^ti^Jn ^^\\ 

for/pat 4c ti 



and the media used 



always appropriate?. 



ity, 



Are the activities an^^ groupifigs of par,ticip- 
ants sJjfficiently varied Xx> maintain maximum 
interest? 



11, Is the relative timing of the various activ- 
ities satisfactory, e.g. , i$ the rate of 
change of activity /{a) practicable,, and 
(b> paced so as to/maintain maximum interest 
^ and involvement? / 




Is ^there sufficl,^fent emphasis on activity and ^ 
p^tticipation? / ^ ' 

I^ there provision far obtaining sorfte kind 
of feedback or on-the-spot evaluation? 

isv ther^' s^omg^roYision. for reasonable follow-up? 

Is the^/<JrgBtdsatlon of the minicourse in the 
form of a. coherent module that is portable 
in the sen^e of easy "storage", "repetition" 
or "transfer" from institution to institution? 



A 4-point rating scale ofi effch criteria from "4 - Very 
satisfactory" to "1 - Genera 1 Ijr a tisf act ory" can be use^^ 
to establish a useful evaluativ^\;prof ile f or^a^^giw^^fnltif^ 
course. Such evaluation of .cpur|B^34>€^^ 

of whether or Jn(^t.^€^^t)^yji^t'^^X^s ^ achieved, will bring 
gjyj;0iLt-Nj'e^^i:a6le changes in the' behaviour of teachers, which 
"'"^In turn will effect desirable changes in the learning achieve 
ments of pupils. [ ^ 



Level yi^Ef fectiveness -of. the MiniCQurs(^>^t the Level of 

w -Process - ■ a 

In thi^^^se evaluation is mainly in terms of effective- 
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^ . * . - ■ 

ness of the administration* Answers can^e qbtained tp ques- 
tions such as the following* ^ 

1* How widely are the courses knpwn by teachers 
\ who could be reasonably expected to attend? • 

2* What is the demand, for each minicpurse? , • 

* .» 
3* What numbers of teachers of various categories- 
have attended each minicourse? 

A. What are the 'attitudes of teachers to such 
questions as: 

?^ ' 

(i) access to the^minicourses [ 

c (ii) quality of trainiffig 

(iii) relevance, siliitability and level, ^ 

5* What are the attitudes of sch'ool principals, 
inspectors and other a'dministra tors to the 
min|.courses ? * ' ^ 

6.* What is the co^t of each minicourse? 

■ - " ^ 

7* What is the extent of parental knowledge of ' ^ * 
and cgmmunity reaction to* the progr^api? 



These and similar" questions e^n provide valuable data 
but also side-step the main question of , product effectiveness 



Level III - Evaluation of the Effectiveness of ^ MinicourSe 
in Changing .the Behaviour of a Teacher 

While there are special difficulties in isolating the 
causes of change in the behaviour 6f teacher undertaking a 
muitlplitity 'of inservice activities, Level III evaluation 
can ;be. Validly undertaken pro^^ded the objectiyes of the min:^ 
course are (i) intended to dwelop a skill that is totally 
lacking or previously developed to only a lo^ level, and 
(il) not concurrently offered in any other way reasonably 
avail,able to the teachers coi;icernedj Provided these crftefia 
are met then standard methods of curriculum evaluation such 
as questionnaries, laiterviews and observations of teaching 
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behaviour can obtain r^li^ble . results In cases where the 
objectives are not uiliqu^ or the skills of participants are 
already fairly well developed, the (^n^y recourse is trf rely 
on the subjective -opinions of the teachers concerned. This, 
however, should not be under-rated' as a ^outce of evidence. 
Experienced teachers ar^^usually very sensitive to ^uch mat- 
ters and Qould be realdnably expecte^ to rank thos6 factors ^ 
influencing a change in theirrteiachiing behWiour V/ith some 
degree* of validity. -t'-- 

'Level \III evaluates only an intermediate product, ' 
Obviously, "howevexj^ this intermediate proauct is/iinportant 
because changes- in tTi« bejfayioui^^ of teachers can be signific- 
ant factors in changing "tlq^Mbe&^vU^^ pupj^. 




Lev&l IV -'Evaluation of-g^e gf f eQti^ene;^s of a Minicourse 
in Ipp roving Qnajlity of Pupils* Learning" 
' tht^oiigh ^Clg^t^ t^e Behaviour of Teachers 

' - \ ■ ■ '.^'^ . 

The multivAriant nature of factors involved both at the ^ 
level of the pupil and the level of the teacher, would make 
it difficult, to undertake more than the following: 

1. Collection /Srf data a1b>out the changes in, achieve- 
ment of pupils over a given period. ^ * ' 

2. . Collection of data on the changes 'in behaviour 

. « of teachers of those ptipils over the same period, * 

3. Collection of data on the objectives of any 
inservice experiences, including attendat^ce at 
minicourses,^ undertakei^ by teachers of tho^ 
pupils over the^same period. 

4. - Collection of anecdotal evidence and statements 

of opinions from school principals, pupils and 
colleagues of the teachers and from the teachers \ 
themselves about any causal relationships that 
may exist. 

This would be a major undertaking with uncertain results, 
but may nevertheless be wprthwhile in an att^pt to establish 
the value of the minicourae as a general model'. " . - 
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■ Level V - Evaluation of Minicourses as Contributing to 
an Overall Program of Continti3|f!ig Education 

The ef fectiveiless of an overall inse^i-ce or continuing 
education program for teachers is difficult to assess because 
such a sya'tem is open-ended and c^ri never be expected to ter- 
minate. Nevertheless, it is a system and is thus theoretic- 
ally subj^bt to the methods of evaluating- an^ large sys^tem. 
Such an evaluation would involve* collecting massive evidence 
about the objectives, strategi^s-,/consfraints and outcomes 
of the total inservice progI^am for an entire school system 
(e.g. for the New South Wales State system>j identj.f ying the: 
network of sub-systems and their inter-relationships, and 
using mainly 'illuminative'^ methods of evaluation* (Parlett 
and King, 1971) to obtain an informed impression of the 
effectiveness of the total'syst^m and of each component of 
the system, including the/ role of the , minicourses. So far 
this task has not been. undertaken, to my knowledge, anywhere 
in the vorld. ^ 



In C,A,T, so far, we have been gathe'ring data only at 
Levels I, II and III. While the evidence' is meagre, the 
results are^ sufficiently encouraging to suggest that the 
^inioourses ar^ making some impact. Certainly they are 
popular and well liked by teachers and they seerm to be 
reasonably effective .in improving specific teaching skills. 
We plan to expand the program andf^ to continue to further 
investigate its effectiveness,. n 
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